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The Wayfarer 


B In the carly 1800's Schleiermacher, august 
German theolog, said: ““My university lectures 
draw students, girls, and soldiers. Students 
come because I'm on the Board of Examiners. 
Girls come because of the students. Soldiers 
come because of the girls... .’ Times haven't 
changed much—unless we reverse the -order 
ot the last two groups mentioned. (I duck as 
I savy that: the YW 1s ever sensitive!) 


B Gracious Dr. A. Ralla Ram, general secre- 
tary of the India Student Christian Movement 
and editor of its Student Outlook (kindred 
sheet to our own) has already made us all his 
allies. He reports 5,000 SCM members among 
some 9,000 Indian Christian students, who 
are a very small fraction of the total of uni- 
versity students in that country. 


BW He is admittedly taken aback by (1) 
American students’ tendency to be night owls, 
“never getting to bed,” and (2) dizzily alpha- 
betical names tor student organizations: NICC, 
USCC, LSAA, et al! 


B Ah, but Dr. Ram's chief distinction for 
some of us makes him the one known human 
being in his particufir category: he “reads 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN regularly from cover to 
cover.” Oriental patience, we bow in awe! 


B Reflecting on the theme of this issue, I’ve 
wondered about “freedom” our first 
American colleges—Puritan-founded Harvard, 
named after a parson; Yale, begun because 
Harvard was theologically unsound; Prince- 
ton, born of a revival; Columbia, a_ royal- 
charter school; William and Mary, a place to 
inculcate learning and save souls. Theological- 
ly they were all woefully narrow—but they 
produced the world’s staunchest practical apos- 
tles of political freedom. 


These days is the reverse true? Higher 
education in danger of narrowing politically 
and socially, while as broad as all out-doors 
theologically? Id preter the former estate, 


methinks. 


B Texas (cf. Mac Wallace's article) isn’t the 
only place that lavishly hands..out honorary 
degrees. Woodrow Wilson asked why a cer- 
tain uncouth acquaintance had three of them. 
“Well,” a friend hazarded, “He was given the 
third because he had two, the second because 
he had one, and the first because he had 


none. 


B | like certain sentences from Professor 
Perry’s new Puritanism and Democracy: “TYhe 
puritan sailed his ship in the open seas. De- 
spite his cult of moral vigor, he was not a 
moral introvert. He did not confine himselt 
within his moral gymnasium, but used his 
strength out of doors, in the world. . . . The 
puritans inyprinted on English and American 
institutions a quality of manly courage, self- 
reliance, and sobriety. We are still drawing 
upon the reserves of spiritual vigor which they 


accumulated.’ Good! 


B Lent this vears finds a soberer America 
than for decades. Death of young manhood, 
by thousands, seems to make sacrifice at Cal- 
vary a universal thing, a common tragedy— 
secking a common Easter. “Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord?” the spiritual 
goes. We are nearer to being able to say a 
reverent “yes” than ever before. 

THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


When MAC WALLACE got to writing up 
the Texas struggle he said he just couldn't get 
it into any word-limit: neither can we! It’s 
an epic. Mac is a Semior at the University, and 
there’s more about him in the piece by 


RAVENNA MATHEWS, YW president 


down there, demure, literary, energetic, a_ 


Senior also whom we're glad to entertain in 
our columns. 


The name ELEANOR FRENCH is one to 
conjure with in YWs all over the country: 
grad of Smith College, she was for a period 
Resident Secretary at Ohio State, now is YW 
Student Executive, and her poise, taste, and 
spirituality fairly echo through the _ classic 
corridors at 600 Lexington Avenue. (We feel 
like starting an Eleanor Club ourselves.) 


In CHARLES WEST, we present a Colum- 
bia grad ('43) who moved across the street to 
Union Seminary (°45), and whose recent nup- 
tials have speeded his literary output to our 
great delight. 


The poem by BONARO OVERSTREET is 
Copyrighted 1944, by the Newspaper PM, 
Inc., and is reprinted from PM’s Picture News. 
Poet Overstreet is the engaging wife of Harry 
A. Overstreet, philosopher and author. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S brief chal- 
lenge we print with pride: no one better 
knows the opportunities (and achievements) 
of the ministry. 


MARGARET CARTER (Mrs. R. Taylor 
Carter) is a staff member of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, an organization which is study- 
ing problems related to world reconstruction. 


We are inordinately proud of our SPAN 
sketch, (p. 18), the work of Oliver Bar- 
tholomeusz of Association Press staff and a 
good tnend to THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Our cover photo, “The University of Berlin” 
and that of the soldier (p. 8) are by Ewing 
Galloway of New York City. 
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Hands off, Politics! 


by MALCOLM E. WALLACE 


President of the Students’ Association, 
University of Texas 


@The Austin battle is one of the great student stories of our 
generation. 


@It sets a pattern for thoughtful undergraduate action wher- 
ever freedom in higher education is at stake. 


@Read the whole story, recorded here by the key student 
leader in it. It’s important to any Christian on any campus. 


“Youth Fights the War; the Regents 
Fight Youth!” 

So read a sign at a recent outdoor 
convocation of the students at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

It was one of a long series of student 
meetings in protest of the “stealing” of 
their university by the powerful old- 
guard political forces of Texas. The 
politicos had just maneuvered the dis- 
charge of Dr. Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent of the University, and the stu- 
dents were massed in front of the Main 
Building in protest. 


ROUND ONE: STUDENTS ON TOP 

But the story goes far back of that 
November 2 convocation. The students 
at Texas have been in a fight for sevy- 
eral years now. Dr. Rainey’s discharge 
was merely the most recent and most 
flagrant of many shocking events at the 
university—it was by no means the 
only one. Nor is it the last, for the 
powers of Texas politics are now firm- 
ly entrenched on the governing boards 
of all the state schools. The fight for 
control of higher education in Texas— 
or freedom from “control”—has just 
begun. 

University of Texas students got 
their baptism of fire ‘back in 1940. A 
forthright young editor of the student 
Daily Texan dared to write an editorial 
deprecating the politicians of Texas 
and in particular scoring one guber- 
natorial candidate for parading his pa- 
triotism in an attempt to woo votes. 
Shortly afterwards, at the legislative 
session in early 1941, the howl “Paci- 
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fists!” went up, and Martin Dies 
chimed in with the old cry, “Reds!” 
Others added to the chorus’ with 
“Atheists” —and the battle was on. 

The climax came when Representa- 
tive Joe Ed Winfree of Houston, in a 
vitriolic speech in the House, promised 
if things kept on at the university that 
he would “close ’er up.” Boyd Sinclair, 
the same student editor, didn’t scare 
easily, and he replied with an editorial 
that fairly blistered the pages, saying 
that neither Winfree nor any one else 
would “close ’er up” so long as freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press 
existed in America. 

That was the first round. The stu- 
dents won, for Martin Dies was told to 
“put up or shut up” and finally had to 
shut up since he could produce no 
“Reds,” Joe Ed Winfree got a red face 
and failed to “close ’er up,” and the 
cry of “Atheists” was buried beneath 
the fine religious record of the students. 


ROUND TWO: THREE “UNHIRED” 


But the behind-the-scenes operators 
were now at work in earnest, and the 
university victory of 1941 was but the 
first light skirmish. 

W. Lee (Pappy) O’Daniel was re- 
elected governor of Texas about that 
time, and the “infiltration” of the po- 
liticos on to the Board of Regents sped 
up. The battle still had some out-in- 
the-open phases left, but the fifth col- 
umnist strength was mounting and the 
“attack from within” was being pre- 


pared. 


The next engagement was in the 
summer of 1942. This time the students 
squared off with the Board over the 
dismissal of three young instructors in 
economics. 

The “Fagg Foster Case,” as the af- 
fair was later termed, went back to the 
early spring when, in answer to an 
advertisement urging the citizenry to 
attend a “win the war” mass meeting, 
the instructors journeyed to the Fair 
Park Auditorium in Dallas. There they 
asked the meeting’s program chairman 
for two minutes to explain to the audi- 
ence the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Chairman Karl Hob- 
litzelle, head of Interstate Theaters, 
tightest monopoly in Texas, told them 
the program was full—and the teachers 
did not speak. The meeting was an 
anti-labor gathering and had been pre- 
ceded by misleading full-page advertise- 
ments in the Dallas papers which false- 
ly left the impression that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act limited war 
workers to no more than forty hours 
a week. 

After the meeting the instructors 
gave a statement to the Dallas News in 
which they said that the meeting had 
been conducted undemocratically since 
only one side of the picture“ had been 
presented. 

Next came a fiery letter from Judge 
T. Whitheld Davidson, a federal jurist 
from the Dallas area, calling on the 
Board of Regents to fire three eco- 
nomics instructors for—of all things— 
“not teaching true economics” in the 
university. (It seems doubtful whether 
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Shall we record in the minutes that Dr. Rainey had no 
comment? 


Judge Davidson had ever heard of these 
men previously or knew what they 
taught in their classes, be it “true” 
economics or what-not. ) 

But the Board needed no outside 
prodding. “Calculation’ Coke” Steven- 
son had replaced “Pappy” O’Daniel in 
the Governor's Mansion, and he (by 
chance) happened to select D. F. Strick- 
land to fill a vacancy on the Board of 
Regents. Since the new regent, Strick- 
land (again by chance) happened to be 
an employee of the Mr. Hoblitzelle of 
Dallas, students began to fear for the 
three economics instructors. 

Sure enough, when their contracts 
came up for renewal in July of 1942, 
the instructors were “unhired” from 
the university by the Board. 

The students protested vigorously. 
The Daily Texan rightly termed the 
action a denial of academic freedom 
and editorialized in no uncertain terms 
on the dictatorial action of the Board. 
Petitions were circulated, handbills 
distributed, and speeches made. Pam- 
phlets called it the “beginning of the 
purge. Round Two was being fought. 

But the students lost this one. The 
Board held all the power, for they had 
the legal right to do what they did. 

However, the affair had more than 
local effects. The American Association 
of University Professors began to take 
notice of the rumblings in Texas, and 
instituted a full-scale investigation. 

Ironically the three instructors, J. 


Fagg Foster, Wendell 
Gordon, and _ Nelson 
Peach, were all “kicked 
upstairs,’ so to speak, 
for subsequently each 
moved into a better pay- 
ing position. 


ROUND THREE: THE 
UNDERCUTS 
Events came thick and 
fast. The 1943 Legisla- 
ture took offense at a 
Texan editorial about 
religion in Old Russia 
and the threat of cen- 
sorship lay on the stu- 
dents. The Board, osten- 
sibly “driven by a fear 
of having censorship im- 
posed by the Legisla- 
ture,” investigated the 
body.) possibility of clamping 

down the lid itself, but 
for some reason backed off. 

But they did not back off from 
“purge” activities. Without preferring 
a single charge—or granting the man a 
chance to be heard—they suddenly 
removed Dr. Arthur L. Brandon from 
his position as Public Relations Chair- 
man of the university. Brandon, known 
to be a close friend and associate of 
Dr. Rainey, became, like the economics 
instructors, “unhired.” 

Again the students protested. The 
Texan blasted away at the Board edi- 
torially, and the midnight conversa- 
tions began to include the words “pat- 
tern of elimination.” The open ques- 
tion was: “When will get 


paid for by volunteer 


student 


Rainey?” 

But again the Board had all the 
power, and the student rumblings were 
just that—student rumblings. The stu- 
dents did not lack leadership, for Wel- 
don Brewer was manning the Texan 
as capably in the Brandon case as 
Marine Bob Owens had in the Fagg 
Foster Case and Soldier Boyd Sinclair 
had in the battle with Winfree and 
Dies. It was just that the Board was 
legal about it all, and noone could 
prove the actual existence of the 
known-to-all “purge” plan. 

All this time little things were hap- 
pening under the surface, little things 
that couldn’t precipitate an out-and-out 
show-down but bit by bit were destroy- 
ing academic freedom at the univer- 
sity and sapping the strength of the 


school. A Board member would try to 
get a professor discharged because he 
was “personally unsatisfactory”: be. 
cause he had different views on high 
school athletics; because he wrote_a pro. 
Roosevelt letter to a radio commentga. 
tor; because he was a member of g 
committee which put Dos  Passo¢’ 
U.S. A. on the reading list of an Eng. 
lish class; because he favored municipal 
ownership of utilities—or, for any rea- 
son. An air of intellectual terrorism 
hung over the campus. 

But the politicos were stirring all 
over the state. Karl Hoblitzelle, Strick. 
land’s Dallas client, suddenly showed 
up as a Coke Stevenson appointee to 
the Texas Tech Board. (Later he and 
his fellow Board members awarded 
him an honorary degree. Judge T, 
Whitheld Davidson, of “true econom. 
ics” fame, also received an honorary 
degree from Texas Tech.) And another 
Strickland client, R. L. Briggs, showed 
up on the Texas A&M board. Still an- 
other, H. E. Butt, appeared on the 
Texas A&I board. Texas Tech got a 
new president. Texas A&M got a new 
president. Texas A&I got a new presi- 
dent. Then—O'’Daniel supporter Maco 
Stewart showed up on the State Board 
of Education. Suddenly the State Board 
of Education and the Superintendent 
of Schools (elected) began to grow 
cool toward each other. The Board 
became more active administratively, 
less of a policy-forming board. Maco 
Stewart also became a_ benefactor to 
the University’s School of Medicine in 
Galveston. Certain University Regents 
became very active administratively re- 
garding the medical school. The med- 
cal school got a new dean. And, mis- 


/7 cellancously, Jesse Jones’ name was put 


up for an honorary degree from the 
University of Texas. A&M’s new presi- 
dent proposed a consolidation of the 


“Block” Smith—"believer in applied 
Christianity” 
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junior colleges of Texas—under A&M. 
A state senator asked Strickland 
whether he was lobbying for or against 
the university's appropriation bill. Uni- 
versity appropriations were cut 22%. 
Students had apparently lost Round 
Three. 

Read the two preceding paragraphs 
again. One shows you the turn of 
events within the university. The other 
tells of the apparently disconnected 
events over the state. Both cover a 
period of about five years. The stu- 
dents were contused, too. Only now 
are they beginning to see any relation- 
ship between the various facts. 

The new names cropped up in the 

conversations of university people dur- 
ing those five years. W. Lee O’Daniel, 
Maco Stewart, Karl Hoblitzelle, D. F. 
Strickland, Orville Bullington, Jesse 
Jones, R. L. Briggs, Martin Dies, Coke 
Stevenson, John Lee Smith, Robert 
Dempke, Neth Leachman, John Bick- 
ett, Dan Harrison, H. E. Butt. These 
are men of one school of thought: the 
reactionary. And yet each has become 
prominent in the field of higher edu- 
cation in Texas within the last few 
years. 
And the habit of losing university 
presidents is becoming fixed in Texas. 
And “unsatisfactory” professors are be- 
coming “unhired.” And a move to cen- 
tralize the junior colleges is put for- 
ward. Centralization marks the activi- 
ties of the State Board of Education. 
(And incidentally, honorary degrees 
are popping up frequently now.) 

To me it all adds up to one thing— 
control. The politicians are out to con- 
trol and dictate thought in Texas. In 
some circles that is called :ndoctrination. 


ROUND FOUR: HISTORIC CAMPUS 
GRAPPLE 
But all of these things were un- 
noticed by the majority of the students 
and the public. On the surface, the edu- 
cational institutions ran on_ apace. 
(They still do—on the surface.) 


Then Dr. Rainey published his now- 
lamous sixteen charges against the 
Board. That was on October 12, 1944, 
and it precipitated Round Four in the 
students’ battle for their university’s 
freedom. 


For at last the students could really 
cut loose against the Regents. Quickly 
they met and decided to begin a 
‘Spread the Facts” campaign, a cam- 
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“Mac” and Student Body know they are opposing powerful forces 


paign which still goes on. (We have 
mailed out several hundred thousand 
pieces of literature.) They started 
building up a war chest to purchase 
mimeograph supplies, stationery, post- 
age, radio time. They purchased mate- 
rials for the signs they knew they 
would soon need. (It had been an open 
secret for months that Dr. Rainey was 
to be discharged. Most people had had 
it “scheduled” for the previous month 
and believed that it was postponed be- 
cause it might react against Coke Stev- 
enson, then up for reelection as gov- 
ernor. ) 

On November 1, 1944, the Board 
discharged Dr. Rainey. (That makes 
tour deposed Texas college presidents 
in state schools in two years.) 

The next day the students met in 
front of the Main Building and, carry- 
ing-s¥gTis and banners, marched 5,000 
strong to the Capitol to register their 
disapproval with the governor. 

That night they reconvened in 
Gregory Gymnasium to hear the Rev- 
erend Blake Smith, scrapping Baptist 
pastor, draw the pattern of the Re- 
gents) many repressive acts and com- 
pare them to the rise of the fascist 
regime in Germany. They recoiled 
from the word “fascist,” but they saw 
that the analogy was perfect. 

The next day they met again in front 
of the Main Building, for a “funeral 
march” through the streets of Austin, 
announcing the death of academic free- 
dom at their school. Solemn and seri- 
ous, they filed in a_ half-mile long 


parade through the city, stopping again 
at the Capitol beneath the governor’s 
office. 

The following day they met in Greg- 
ory Gym to receive the Regents, whom 
they had wired to meet with them and 
explain why they had fired Dr. Rainey. 
No Regents appeared, and the students 
decided to add to their funds and take 
to the radio in earnest, and to redouble 
their mailing activities. Meanwhile 
they decided to return to their classes 
the following Monday “under protest.” 


TRAINING FOR ROUND FIVE! 

Since then many people have won- 
dered whether or not the students had 
abandoned the fight for Dr. Rainey 
and academic freedom. Certainly the 
great air of excitement has died down 
on the campus. On the surface the uni- 
versity appears serene and quiet, as 
before. 

jut the battle is by no means over. 
Round Four is sull going on. The stu- 
dents have settled down to a long, hard 
hght. They realize that they are up 
against powerful political forces, and 
they know they cannot liberate their 
university in a day. 

The first phase, of course, is over. 
And the students achieved their ob- 
jective. Their main aim was publicity. 
They realized that the matter had to 
be called to the attention of the entire 
nation, and they took the dramatic 
means at hand to achieve this—a strike. 
For three days they stayed out of class- 
es—marching to the Capitol, meeting 
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in the Gymnasium, marching through 
the town and to the Capitol again, and 
standing around the campus. And the 
white light of publicity has been turned 
on the university and its affairs. Dis- 
connected happenings are being con- 
nected in a lot of peoples’ minds. 

The second phase? It is the continua- 
tion of the “Spread the Facts” cam- 
paign, and it extends into the political 
races of 1946. The students have re- 
solved that if the university cannot be 
kept out of politics then the university 
ought to go in for politics whole-hog. 
In 1946 Texas will get a new governor, 
and this much is certain: he will be a 
governor who believes in academic 


freedom—or he won’t be governor at 
all. 

That sounds impossible for a group 
of university students to achieve, does 
it not? Well, as a matter of fact, it is 
impossible for them to achieve alone. 
But the students are not a separate 
group; they blend into the whole citi- 
zenry. Many of the foregoing para- 
graphs have been concerned with stu- 
dent activities alone. Concurrently, 
however, there have been many thou- 
sands of other Texans girding them- 
selves for the university battle. The Ex- 
Students’ Association is holding meet- 
ings all over the state. Others are meet- 
ing, too: church groups, civic groups, 


CHRISTIAN ACTION, TEXAS STYLE 


How the Student YM and YW keyed the strug- 
gle against bad politics and student cynicism 


by RAVENNA MATHEWS 


President of the YWCA, 


University of Texas 


HEN THE Regents fired President 

Homer P. Rainey, the Student 
“Y,” no longer an underground center, 
became the open fortress of the student 
body fight. 

Up to that point the Y had contrib- 
uted: typewriters and mimeograph tor 
the first student “propaganda,” stored 
away weeks before Dr. Rainey was 
ejected; a meeting place where a group 
planned what to do when and if “it” 
happened; it turned over $40, sent by 
an ex-student overseas with instruc- 
tions to “hire a hall, write letters, or 
buy rat poison” for the Cause. A Secre- 
tary, W. A. “Block” Smith, worked 
with unflagging interest; and a group of 
students, who had been discussing the 
issues in their Coffee Club for several 
years, were ready to fight. The “Y” 
was the arsenal of democracy indeed. 

Wednesday night at 10:30 the word 
of President Rainey’s ouster came. The 
lights at the Y went on, and students 
started work. As the news spread, stu- 
dents came in two’s and three’s. A few 
faculty members and ministers dropped 
in. Mimeographed notices of a mass 
meeting were soon ready. Signs were 
painted by the dozen. There was time 
out for coffee and doughnuts from the 


Y kitchen, but at 5:30 a.m. Block 


6 


Smith and his son Billy and I turned 
off the lights. The next morning signs 
blanketed the campus, and banners left 
no observer ignorant of what students 
thought as they marched on the Capi- 
tol a few hours later. 

Since that first day, the fight for 
academic freedom has gone on con- 
tinuously within “Y” walls. With 
Daily Texans packed several feet high 
around the large back room and tables 


educational societies, women’s clubs, 
labor organizations, professional asso. 
ciations. 

And the servicemen are finding oy 
what’s been happening. The news hag 
been relayed all around the world 
They will come home again some day. 

And it all adds up to the hardey 
political battle ever fought in Texas 
Nobody knows yet who will be the 
university's champion in the race for 
governor, but whoever he is, he wil] 
Win. 

Abe Lincoln knew that “you can’ 
fool all the people all the time.” Facts 
have a habit of connecting themselves, 
showing the “pattern” behind them. 


loaded with information sheets and 
address lists, the mailing committee 
works every afternoon and many 
night. Twice a week the Steering Com. 
mittee meets in a “Y” office to map its 
campaign. Typewriters and mimeo 
graph are overworked. 

The “Y” has, of course, worked 
through its regular program. The Cab- 
inet signed a resolution, also signed by 
every other student religious group, 


“The lights at the Y went on”—and so the battle began 
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in her ministry. 


A TIME TO SERVE 


Decent and intelligent men and women everywhere hope for a post-war world that will justify 
the sacrifices of this present generation. All political and economic set-ups to gain that end, how- 
ever, indispensable though they are, are superstructures; they must be built on moral and spiritual 
foundations in personal character and human relationships. 

Some youths of this oncoming generation will serve best if they answer the call to work on 
these foundations, to help strengthen the faiths, the convictions, the qualities of character, on which 
any worth-while world must be built. 

In particular we need leadership in the Christian ministry. No softies are wanted there, but 
men of insight and courage, of deep conviction and world-wide outlook. With all her faults the 
Church is the one international, interracial fellowship, that, however precariously, has held together 
during this catastrophic time. Immense possibilities of service await a forward-looking leadership 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


strongly endorsing President Rainey. 
On the Thursday night after the march 
on the capitol the Upper Class Club of 
the “Y” transferred its scheduled pro- 
gram to a packed gymnasium where 
people thundered approval 
throughout an address by Blake Smith, 
minister of the University Baptist 
Church. The Freshman Fellowship 
Club mobilized too. Developments are 
reported and calls tor student action are 
made periodically. When a text is need- 
ed, we use Ephesians 6: 10-12! 
Leadership has been one of the Y’s 
outstanding contributions. Mac Wal- 
lace, student leader of the “Committee 
for Academic Freedom,” is a Y mem- 
ber and would now be president of the 
YMCA had he not last spring been 
elected president of the student body. 
Ben Ramey, secretary of the Steering 
Committee, was president of the YMCA 
at SMU. I myself, as YW president, am 
chairman of a Correspondence Com- 
mittee which writes literature for state- 
wide distribution and has helped re- 
port the Rainey-Regent controversy for 
The Daily Texan. Billy Smith, treas- 
urer of the YM and chairman of the 
Public Affairs Commission, was treas- 
urer of the Committee for Academic 
Freedom until he was drafted into the 
Navy January 4. Before he left he had 
collected $5,226.73 for the cause. Caro- 
lyn Flinn, freshman sponsor now and 
president of the YW last year, is co- 
ordinator of the program committees. 
Anna Buchanon, representative on the 
YW board, succeeds Billy as treasurer. 
Betty Beall, chairman of the Y Campus 


Action Commission, was faculty fi- 
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nance chairman until this committee 
was disbanded, and Erkle Henry, chair- 
man of the Y Race Relations Commis- 
sion, is local finance chairman. Helen 
Rainey, chairman of the Upper-Class 
Club and daughter of the deposed 
president, is a member of the Steering 
Committee. Other Y members hold 
posts of leadership on the Committee 
for Academic Freedom and other Y 
ofhcers, such as Nina Elliott, formerly 
president of the SCA at TCU and now 
chairman of the Public Affairs Com- 
mission, are working hard as commit- 
tee members. This record is impressive. 

Incidentally too, the coffin in the 
funeral procession for Academic Free- 
dom was lent by a businessman on the 
YM board. The secretary of the Ex- 
Student Association, which has stood 
steadtastly for Rainey, is John Mc- 
Curdy, another YM board member. 
Mrs. Rainey is a member of the YW 
board. (Students from the Hollister 
SCM Conference last year remember 
well the talks by Dr. and Mrs. Rainey 
on education, religion, and citizen- 
ship.) Our whole campus “Y”’ secre- 
tariat, past and present, has taken part 
but most persistently zealous has been 
“Block” Smith, staunch believer in ap- 
plied Christianity. He has arranged 
radio programs, collected money from 
the faculty, and awakened many a stu- 
dent and ex-student to realization of 
the crisis which has been developing. 

Some students who have worked in 
the Y a long time and have received 
much from it feel that the Y has con- 
tributed a spirit. This spirit is one of 
concentration upon principles rather 


The cotfin was real! 


than prestige: it becomes therefore per- 
severing and steady. It sustains aroused 
action in spite of labels like “Crusader,” 
“Communist,” or “Nigger-Lover’; in 
spite of sacrificed time, effort, and 
money, and in spite of the danger, if 
the Regents win, of employment difh- 
culty after graduation, or expulsion 
from school before that! Such a spirit 
develops in an organization which 
places over its door these words: 

“The purpose of the Student Chris- 
tian Association is to build a fellowship 
of students devoted to the task of realiz- 
ing in our common life those ideals of 
personal and social living to which we 
are. committed by our faith as Chris- 
tians.” 


At this writing we can be neither 
pessimistic nor optimistic. The fight is 
hard and the opposition strong. We are 
not without our slackers and our easily- 
confused. We call upon Christian stu- 
dents everywhere for support in our 
struggle here, and for vigilance against 
its implications or its contagion on 


every Campus. 
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Teacher Rememters = 


by BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


A teacher looked up from her newspaper and said 


Among the missing «+ +. 
1 think John always was 
Only none of us thought to mention it before 

He was the boy who didn’t make the team 

Although God knows he tried: his were the fingers, 
Always too eager, that always fumbled the ball. 

He was the boy, starved in his heart for friendship, 
People forgot to invite when they planned a party. 


After the party, once in a while, they would say, 
“We should have invited John.” 


But that was after, 
And most of the time they did not think about it. 
John thought about it: thought of the laughter and music. 


| was his English teacher his senior year. 

| learned to know that he almost had the power 
To turn words into the music of human life. 

He almost had it. Once in a while, a phrase 

In a theme he wrote would startle my reading eyes 
With the beauty and pain of his insight. 


But the phrase 
Would be lost in the almost-right, the not-quite-good 
Yet he went on hoping his loneliness might find, 
Some day, in the printed word, the redeeming joy 
That shyness kept him from finding in common friendship. 
| know how long, in the years after graduation, 
He clung to his dream: how he sent his poems and stories, 
Bundled in hope, to editors . . . and found them, 
Paired to rejection slips, in his mailbox later 
| know how the dream languished: how lethargy 
Took over, at last, the dwelling-place of the dream 
And John, the man, defeated by diffidence, 
Waited in line . . . for jobs he did not get. 
Only this war has wanted him—and only 
Long enough to lose him 


Among the missing 

He who had such pent-up 
hunger for life 

Is a mame on a printed 
page. Fate has denied 
him 

Even the dignity of a 
certain death. 

Death, like life, has been 
vague about wanting 
him: 

Has neither held him 
close . . . nor let him 


go. 
lf he is dead, | have no 
new words of sorrow: 
Having already mourned 
the thousand deaths— 
The thousand little deaths 
—he has died before. 
Yet . . . one elegy | 
would shape for him: 
| would say this war is a 
glaring light that shines 


Into the nooks and crannies of our schools. 

The army of men is an army our schools have had. 

The men of business; the men of our government; 

The men and women who talk of the war—and after; 

Our schools have had them all . . . and have let them go: 
Have let them go, too often, with hopes defeated, 

As John has gone; or have let them go complacent 

With having caught a famous forward pass 


Teaching our students to earn a livelihood, 

With success and failure weighed in a money-measure; 
Teaching more cautious facts than daring dreams, 
We have never cared enough for the little deaths: 
The piecemeal deaths the human soul can die 

The boys like John 


They’ve died in painful shyness 
A hundred times before our eyes, while we 
Had our minds fixed on verbs, on semi-colons, 
On dates, footnotes: what not 


And in the end 
They‘ve grown too tired to care: they've made life simple 
By learning not to have great expectations 
By learning to standinline . . . and wait . .. and lose. 
To apathy or bitterness they’ve yielded 
The place where once hope lived. 


The issues at stake in this war: | could name them off 
With a facile tongue. 


But humble in spirit, then, 
I‘d want to ask, “How many among our soldiers 
Are finding more pride in war than ever in peace: 
More chance to fit in . . . more chance to be at a job 
That wins respect? How many of them are finding 
That war provides, in spite of the fear and the danger, 
Restful escape from the burden of being a person: 
A free person, with all the decisions to make 
That are always too hard to make; a free person 
Who is free to think of himself in loneliness: 


Free to succeed or fail . . . but too rarely free 
From the bonds that hold him apart from his fellow men: 
The bonds of fear . . . or the bonds of his own habit 


Of calling it prudent to think of himself first?” 
Among the missing 


Here is the printed list 
That a daily paper carries: the record of men 
Whose bodies are lost. 


“How many of them, like John, 
Have been missing always from where they've wanted to be? 
Have been missing always from places where men and women 
Have laughed together, and loved, and understood 
Have worked together, in confident courage and pride, 
For the future of human kind: for human freedom? 
The monument | would raise for John who is lost— 
And for all the Johns and Marys who've wanted more 
Than life has given; and all the Sams and Susans 
Who've never wanted enough—would be a world 
Where schools would know, beyond any shadow of doubt, 
That their finest job was to help their students to learn— 
Not only in words, but in habits; in work; in laughter— 
The meaning of “Peace; to the men of earth, good-will.” 


will 
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THESE THREATEN FREEDOM 


We don't go around sounding tocsins 
of alarm among students. But there 
hover over higher education today so 
many threats to freedom that we can’t 
keep quiet about them. Look at some: 

1. Government subsidy. Tempting 
federal aid for colleges inevitably means 
federal control of ideas. We wouldn't 
respect our government as citizens if it 
didn’t ordain what’s to be done with 
tax moncy. 

2. Veteran pressure. As President 
Hutchins of Chicago points out, the GI 
Bill ($500 tuition, $50 monthly for 
keep, plus books, for veterans) lures 
colleges into lower standards to keep 
paying numbskulls enrolled. Without 
a general screening test, this new sub- 
sidy can push down the whole level of 
college study. 

3. State-board bias. When _ political 
and profit motives in governing com- 
mittees can hire & fire faculties—we 
have fascism! Georgia defeated Gover- 
nor Talmadge on that; Texas fights it 
now. But in dozens of states, both uni- 
versities and teachers’ colleges are push- 
ed just as definitely but less flagrantly 
—or with less able student resistance. 

4. Church interests. Religious re- 
quirements we expect’ of church-spon- 
sored schools, Protestant or Roman. 
They live to demonstrate a viewpoint. 
But organizational church pressure on 
any campus in politics, sociology, sci- 
ence—no! 

5. Jingo witch-hunting. The cry of 
“subversive,” “pacifist,” “red,” “un- 
American” hamstrings many a_ per- 
spective professor. “Where sound cries 
of race and clan” may well be an Amer- 
ican campus. 

6. Military might. Peacetime con- 
scription may mean universal ROTC 
tor men and women students—the Bis- 
marck-Hitler dream come true. 


7. Endowments. Those who have 
millions speak softly in certain discus- 
sions: rich universities’ interests readily 
become those of stockholder and de- 
tender of Whatever Keeps the Market 
Up. 
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8. Uniformed counsel. First word 


now comes that navy chaplains in con- 
siderable number are to be kept on 
campus in uniform to “counsel” GI 
Bill students—a new military solicitude 
for free civilians. 

The student Christian movement has 
always stood with those forces which 
make and keep American college life 
creative, spiritual, and person-centered. 
It is part of our heritage to claim our 
freedom and to keep its  signal-fires 
kindled on every campus in the land. 


DO ABOUT IT? 


Any campus Christian group has a 
stake in this situation, soundly tied up 
with that phrase in Galatians 5:1, 
“liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free’—our essential Protestantism. 
What action to take? 

First keep this big truth squarely be- 
fore the campus: college is for the 
students—not for state or Church or 
dairymen’s rights or even demonstra- 
tion of faculty eccentricity! Second, let 
the Christian group take seriously—not 
cynically—every threat to freedom (not 
license) on our campus. Third, let’s be 
vocal about it: forums, news releases, 
college-paper editorials, every “bull ses- 
sion’ we're in. Fourth, let’s be sure of 
not going off halt-cocked, ferreting out 
issues when there really aren’t any or 
dramatizing a martyrdom by oversim- 
plifying issues. 

In other words, whatever our protest 
for freedom, let it demonstrate not only 
Christian zeal but Christian fairness to 
everybody concerned. 


LITTLE 


This paragraph isn’t some ichthyolo- 
gical screed on “‘little denizens of the 
deep.” It refers to the way the student 
consultation (after Christmas) at Deni- 
son University in Ohio has been re- 
markably reproduced in small replicas 
of that experience, already, all over the 
country. 


In Genesis, when man was “formed 
of the dust of the earth,” the breath of 
lite had yet to be breathed into him. 
Thus too last September at Riverside 
Church in New York, a new being was 
formed of many component parts—the 
United Student Christian Council. But 
this over-all symbol of student-move- 
ment solidarity wasn’t really “breathed 
upon” until Denison—when worship, 
mutual purpose, and deep reverence 
before Almighty God _ brought the 
USCC to deep, meaningful lite. 

One of the few adults there says he 
never knew the Spirit of the living 
Christ to be so real within a student 
assemblage. As “little Denisons” are 
held, inspired by students from the 
original consultation, may Christ be 
shared widely through our movement. 
For it is in tragic days like these that 
we may be reborn to our vast purpose: 
witnessing to His power among stu- 
dents in a shattered world. 


NO, GENERAL MARSHALL 


It was historic for General George 
Catlett Marshall to take tume out from 
war for a journey to Atlantic City, 
there to plead for peacetime conscrip- 
tion before several hundred college ad- 
ministrators. Here was the army ofh- 
cially seeking to influence political is- 
sues not yet laid before Congress. It 1s 
strange and ominous that the army 
should see this function as a part of its 
strategy 1m war. 

The not-to-be-dazzled educators voted 
the general's product down by a crash- 
ing majority. The issue was certainly 
not pacifism or conservatism. Rather 
the gentlemen insisted that peacetime 
conscription is a long, long step toward 
totalitarianism, deeply changing the 
whole American concept of the train- 
ing of youth. 


We soberly exult in the acumen re- 
corded in the vote and discussion of 
the American Association of Colleges. 
The sessions were as lively as a na- 
tional student assembly! 
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Christian Association 
Looks at College 


HE CHRISTIAN AssoctATION looks at 
Lh college. “Since when?” asks a 
familiar voice over my _ shoulder. I 
turned reluctantly, knowing I must 
deal with my perennial critic before I 
could go on. 

“The Student YMCA and YWCA 
have always looked at the college,” I 
replied. “Don’t you remember your As- 
sociation history? From the earliest 
days it has been true. The first student 
groups, drawn together by their need 
to talk over with each other their re- 
ligious problems and to study the Bible 
soon quite naturally began to look at 
the college. 

“What did they find? Among other 
things that the college was not giving 
them sufficient outlet for their recrea- 
tional needs. Nor were all of the stu- 
dents adequately housed. Later, groups 
felt the need of people to counsel with 
them on all kinds of problems. Again, 
freshmen wanted some kind of intro- 
duction or orientation to college. 

“Having looked and having discov- 
ered needs, Associations for scores of 
years did what they could to see that 
they were met. Sometimes this meant 
assuming responsibility for a large part 
of the social life, or starting freshman 
camps, or calling upon Association sec- 
retaries to give a good deal of time to 
counseling. As such needs were made 
clear, the colleges gradually took over 
new functions.” 

“An excellent answer,’ retorted my 
critic with a touch of sarcasm, “but 
how about leaving history and speak- 
ing instead of our situation today? Are 
the Student YMCA and YWCA still at 
the job looking at the college... ?” 

“Yes indeed! The Christian Associa- 
tion, itself a movement indigenous to 
the campus, must look at the college to- 
day with all the insight its tradition and 
character and experience have given it, 
and be prepared to make its own spe- 
cial contribution to the college and 
university of our day.” 

Indeed, we aren’t without convinc- 
ing evidence that the Student Christian 
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Association Movement has already en- 
tered upon this phase of its total task. 
The central role taken by the Move- 
ment in starting the process whereby 
American students of Japanese descent 
were relocated in colleges throughout 
the country is an illustration. So also 
are two recent actions of the Move- 
ment: 


The Student Christian Association Move- 
ment should throw the full force of its weight 
in the direction of desirable changes in the 
held of higher education. In this redirection 
of education, religion must be central.—NICC 
Actions, 1943, and— 

As a Student Christian Movement, it is our 
conviction that the function of higher educa- 
tion in America is primarily to develop citi- 
zens capable of creating and sustaining true 
political, social, and economic democracy. We 
believe that the isolation of educational insti- 
tutions from active participation in community 
life has proved inadequate in realizing these 
aims and objectives, and that only through de- 
mocracy in education can there be education 
for democracy.—Assembly Action, 1941. 


Since it is clear that the Movement 
is concerned with the direction and 
purposes of education, let us speculate 
as to which of the many problems con- 
fronting the college and university will 
be considered most important by Stu- 
dent Christian Associations, and which 
will represent areas where the Move- 
ment’s experience should make _ pos- 
sible some constructive contribution to- 
ward an ultimate solution. 


The Movement Faces Forward 


‘Te Student Christian Association 
Movement is interracial in character. 
Out of long and difficult experience in 
trying to make this fact a reality there 
has been forged a statement of policy. 
This policy has wider acceptance today 
than has any other statement of policy 
in the Movement, excepting only the 
purpose statement itself: 

We are committed to a social order which 
provides regardless of race, creed, or national 
origin, opportunities to participate in and 
share alike in all the relationships of life. 

As Student Christian Associations 
look at the colleges in 1945—scrutiniz- 


by ELEANOR FRENCH 


ing carefully admission policies, hous- 
ing facilities, honorary societies, eating 
places, etc., they will find that full op. 
portunity “to share and share alike” jg 
not yet granted in the colleges and uni- 
yersities of this country. The problem, 
so basic to our democracy, will no 
doubt be recognized as one of major 
importance. How can colleges help edu- 
cate men and women for a society and 


Eleanor French 


world where all persons regardless of 
race, color or nationality will have the 
opportunity to share alike in all the 
relationships of life? 


For MANY years the Movement has 
recognized the values for learning ot 
an experience of work carefully inter- 
preted. Most recently this has again 
been demonstrated in the Student-in- 
Industry, Student-in-Agriculture and 
Student-in-Community Service projects 
sponsored by the Movement. More and 
more in the war period, students every- 
where have felt it necessary or desit- 
able to work while in college. Another 
problem which Christian Associations 
may feel of significance therefore 1s 
this: What must colleges do to make 
use of the values inherent in a proper 
alternation of work and study? 
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This student group went to Washington to confer with government officials on the national problem of law enforcement. (It was 
1924 the era of bathtub gin and mushroom hats.) Mr. Coolidge received this delegation and had his picture taken with them (that is he 


on your extreme right). 


Te MoveEMENT is committed to help- 
ing in the achieving of full employ- 
ment. It is attempting to assist its mem- 
bers to become politically effective. As 
it goes about these tasks, using the 
method of informal education, the lead- 
ership of the Movement everywhere is 
increasingly aware that the background 
of students in the social sciences is 
somehow not adequately cared for in 
the present curriculum. Hence, as it 
looks at the college the Student Chris- 
tian Association will be very likely to 
consider as a basic problem the follow- 
ing: How can history, sociology and 
economics be taught so that they will 
provide adequate tools for citizens who 
must tackle the jobs now confronting 
our democracy? 


Loans is hardly an Association pro- 
viding students with opportunity for 
informal discussion groups but what 
hinds itself arranging for a group on 
problems of marriage and the home. 
The separations and uncertainties cre- 
ated by the war have heightened this 
interest and thrown it into a broader 
perspective. How can the schools pre- 
pare students to help create the condi- 
tions essential to sound family life? 


ls PREDICTING problems which will be 
considered important by Student Chris- 
tan Associations related especially to 
the curriculum, a final one needs to be 
included. The particular statement of 
the problem is the result of Association 
experience with the wide variety of 
types of colleges and universities in this 
country, and with the problem already 
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1944 The Movement works toward political effectiveness through Student Public Affairs 
Committees. Pic shows session of SPAC-convened United World Student Conference, 
at Occidental College in California with 22 colleges of the region represented. 


indicated. What general education must 
be given with vocational training, and 
what orientation to a vocation must be 
a part of education in the liberal arts, 
if the colleges are to function creatively 
as producers and citizens in our so- 
ciety? 


L- IS NATURAL that members of Student 
Christian Associations, being students, 
should look first at the college in terms 
of problems related to the curriculum. 
It would be surprising, however, if con- 
cern should stop there. Two other kinds 
of problems are bound to arise. The first 
has to do with democracy. Its roots lie 
in Christian experience and conviction. 
No movement which lays claim to the 
Christian tradition can be exclusive. Its 


concern tor persons must know no 
bounds of class, or race or nationality. 
Why should education beyond high 
school be limited to individuals able to 
pay tor it? How can education be made 
available to all who have demonstrated 
a capacity for it? How should it be 
financed? How can society, through 
schools and other agencies, provide op- 
portunity for persons, regardless of age, 
who so desire, to continue their educa- 
tion through life? 


lel its history the Student 
Christian Association Movement has 
sought to achieve forms of organization 
and relationships consonant with its 
belief in the dignity of persons and 
their capacity for growth and responsi- 
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Still freedom to learn! Chinese students do much of their studying 


in air raid shelters ( 


bility. Association experience over the 
years has been one of democracy in 
practice for thousands of students. That 
the theory of organization and rela- 
tionships which we call democracy—for 
the preservation of which we have al- 
ready sacrificed as a country hundreds 
of thousands of lives—is not the ac- 
cepted basis of operation in many col- 
leges and universities cannot be denied. 
In fact, the experience of not a few 
people with certain institutions of high- 
er education has resulted in their mak- 
ing the sober judgment that theory and 
practice more nearly resemble the au- 
thoritarianism of fascism than democ- 
racy. With the many educators and 
administrators in colleges who are con- 
cerned with this problem, the Chris- 
tian Association will want to help meet 
the problem of, How must the patterns 
in education—including the functions 
and relationships of faculty, administra- 
tion, trustees, and students—be modt- 
fied to provide an environment most 
conducive to the developing of citizens 
for a democracy? 


Ake FINALLY and of chief importance, 
the Student Christian Association, as 
primarily a Christian movement, look- 
ing at higher education in terms of the 
demands of our day upon it, will want 
to emphasize the problem basic to all 
those already noted, namely: How may 
colleges and universities make available 
to students with maximum effective- 
ness the great resources and contribu- 
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tions of the HibeowL hristian tradition 
while maintaining the American prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and 
state? 

The answer lies deep—deeper than 
courses in the curriculum, chapel, vol- 
untary religious associations. It involves 
answers to specific problems such as 
those already raised in relation both to 
curriculum and organization. For these 
problems are expressions of the Chris- 
tian faith in life as we face it. It in- 
volves more than this, however. It 
involves confronting the secular foun- 
dations upon which not only higher 
education but our whole society rest 
with the truths of Christian faith and 


experience. 


Tye Student Christian Association 
looks at the college! It is now the task 
of local groups to undertake this re- 
sponsibility. It is urged that small 
groups of faculty, mature undergrad- 
uates and wherever possible members 
of the local ’community be formed 
to consider what are the major issues 
facing education toward the solution of 
which we could make a genuine con- 
tribution. A commission of the NICC 
on Religion in Higher Education, with 
Dr. Kirtley Mather as chairman, stands 
ready to correlate the thinking of local 
groups and provide national leadership. 
May we not fail our time in its urgent 
need to help strengthen the college and 
university in its task of producing citi- 
zens worthy of their heritage. 


And Sadly Teach 


25,000 different occy. 
pations in the United States are listed 
in the Dictionary of Occupational T;. 
tles, practically all of them essential to 
healthy functioning of American life 
Many different factors determine the 
general economic and social status of 
any one of these groups. Almost any 
occupation you could mention was at 
some time at the top of the economic 
scale, socially and financially; at some 
other time, at the bottom. Doctors jp 
fourteenth century Europe were not 
yet separated from barbers. The hope. 
ful thing is that the social status and 
importance of any group of workers 
can be raised if society as a whole cop. 
siders it desirable. 

There are approximately 1,250,000 
teachers in the United States, by all 
odds our largest professional group of 
workers. Their status is far lower than 
it should be in most places. Their abil. 
ity is very high—about the eighty-fifth 
percentile of the total population. Yet 
their wage is less than the average of 
the population ($1550 during the past 
year). 

Stronger organizations and a greater 
demand for equality will doubtless im. 
prove the economic status of these 
teachers. But a far more satisfactory 
way to remedy the situation would be 
to create a comprehensive occupational 
planning body that would attempt to 
get a better distribution of all workers 
among all occupations. Every American 
group interested in justice should sup 


port such a move. 
Harold F. Clark 


Columbia University 


KURT ADLER, Czechoslovakian orchestra con 
ductor now living in the United States, says 
that in 1935 he was in Stalingrad, where he 
founded and for several years conducted the 
Stalingrad Philharmonic Orchestra. His firs 
Stalingrad concert was given in a tractor fa¢- 
tory. Not wishing to make the program to 
“highbrow” for his audience, he confined the 
concert to selections from popular operas. Af 
terward, the workers voted on what they 
would like to hear. Over eighty per cent came 
out in favor of Beethoven’s Ninth! 
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ife, From FRANCE: Greetings! about 2,000 students at Queen’s of “Education is the big topic most 
the se : whom only about roo are in SCM. readily discussed—surely because they 
Students in liberated France look 
- of Perhaps some students in your Amer- all have some real experience of it. 
eagerly forward to a resumption of in- ‘ 
an ' ican colleges would like to write to one There is general approval of the effort 
y ternational contacts. Their message to 3 | 
at by plane: of our students and let us know what made in the new Act to give greater 
mic you do at your college and in particu- equality of opportunity, though skept- 
yme paris: * We, the members of the World’s lar in SCM (or its equivalent) and hear icism about the actual working out of 
: ie Student Christian Federation in France, more about our activities—JEAN C. it all with present shortage of teachers 
not send our warmest greetings to students MORRISON. and size of classes which seem likely 
fthe United States and our thanks for _— —_ 
)pe- ol the ch th B An exchange such as suggested would to continue for went: time. 
and the help which they have rendered to surely be mutually valuable. Address: Miss “All this is deliberately vague. There 
kers all European students who have been Jean C. Morrison, 37 Baunmore Road, Belfast, is not much thinking or clear discus- 
-On- victims of the war. We hope that per- Northern lrelawa, sion, but a certain hopeful looking for- 
sonal contacts and normal relations will ward to the end of the war without 
000 soon be re-established between the uni- From BRITAIN: Students, being able to see quite how things will 
versities and students of the two conti- he diffesee excent that felting. dem 
al the War and the Future 
. of nents. ' , ger and doodle bugs will have ceased. 
h “We hope that an ecumenical con- SCM Traveling Secretaries are dis- 2 | 3 
Nan Jore Try this experiment: Have a well-planned 
abil- ference of the WSCF will be held peop discussion on the question “What Shall Be 
Afth with a strong representation of students “10ns by an English traveler” are of Done with Germany?’’—and see whether your 
Yer from the United States, to study in the interest to us. The writer 1s Elizabeth group is able to think more clearly and more 
flight of the Christian faith the prob- Cranmer, of the London SCM, report- 
0 
lems which face students today—Recon- ing after vists in the north of England: -s 
past | | Russia in Retrospect 
struction, material, social, moral—Rela- Among the more mature anc te tah 
, tions with ESRF and other student thoughtful students there is every shade a ee Sve ae 
, groups—Social Status of the Student— of opinion to be found. Some say that half days in Soviet Russia I noted four 
: Rt Medone and the State—The Baa Germany must be completely broken, points which had particularly impressed 
te lems of Law, Justice, the Nation, Hu- others that she must be treated lenient- me at the time: 
] be manism, and the Masses. ly. Some urge complete disarmament, (1) the * armth of the welcome that 
: while others see the dangers of this ex- had been given to our Church delega- 
sa F NORTHERN treme pacifist reaction and argue for tion; (2) the real life in the Russian i 
‘ rom J each big power remaining armed to the Orthodox Church, both in its able spir = 
IRELAND: ‘‘Write us. More ate in favor of same. far itual leaders and in its crowded con- 
BELFAST, N. 1.: On behalf of the Stu- of international police force. Home af- gregations; (3) the immense possibili y 
P dent Christian Movement at Queen’s fairs are somewhat more discussed, per- ties of the Russian land and people, and 
Clark University I am writing to contact haps especially among technical stu- the between the 
ersity § = American students through Tue INTER- dents. For the vast majority the White of these possibilities and achievements 
COLLEGIAN. Some of the students in our Papers come and go and produce no and the propaganda pucture built up by 
SCM desire to correspond with stu- comment. friend and toe outside Russia; (4) the 


dents in other countries who are in 
student Christian movements incorpo- 
rated in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. We feel that our motto, 
“That All May Be One,” may be car- 
red through by cementing friendships 


“T think there is a general dissatis- 
faction with government, but good rea- 
sons are seldom given. Underlying the 
lack of discussion and thought there 
seems to be some sense of frustration 
at the vastness of the problems and 


apparent absence of popular feelings of 
resentment or rivalry towards other 
nations and the fact that many Rus- 
sians obviously welcome international 
news and friendship.”—Report of a 
World's Student Christian Federation 


) 2 


.con fF and strengthening ties within the Fed- also at the feeling that so much is de- SCCrELaTy. 
, a8 BF eration. cided behind our backs and over our _ 
+ A Tiny Cross 
Jueen’s University is one of the few heads. It seems to me that students | | o- a 
d the oll 1K; he: —symbolizes your membership in the World's 
firs e United Kingdom whic ere ay are showing t Student Christian Federation. It is made of 
r fa: § 'S functioning more or less normally, more in deed than word. For instance, sterling silver; the “new model,” just received, & 
n too # since there,is no conscription in North- refugee students from Germany are has a safety screw and is adaptable to men’s a 
d the Bern Ireland. However, large numbers always made to feel very much at home and women’s clothing. Price: 93.50 for ten zi 
s. Af f pins. (Order trom: Association Press, 347 
ot our youth have voluntarily joined in universities, and frequently hold New Wek No 
am M. Forces either during their positions of leadership in different so- 


courses or after graduation. There are cieties. New York 22, N. Y.) 
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The Inner Freedom 


by CHARLES C. WEST 


S VETERAN seniors we look back on 
A our college career of muddling 
and fiddling and think, “If only we'd 
been as wise then as we are now, how 
differently we’d have planned it!” But 
probably we are wrong. Even with 
senioric wisdom we would have found 
the same confusion. For that “know- 
how” which makes college life hang 
together in one piece lies only im our 
hearts. It comes from a clear under- 
standing of what we are in college for. 

Today we sit in the classroom seats 
of men and women who gave them up 
to fight and die, and in a few months 
we too will be gone. College time is 
too precious to spend in confusion and 
work or play that means nothing. 
Every course and activity must have a 
point for our future lives or a rich 
meaning in the present. So we ask 
with a new sense of urgency, how does 
this great cafeteria of knowledge be- 
come one for us? What are we in col- 
lege for? 


View from Up There 


Try this: we are here because God 
has a purpose for our lives and college 
is the place where we are discovering 
deeper and broader aspects of that puy- 
pose. Its the growing-plot for our 
Christian vocation. 


In fellowship: new understanding 
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How does college “freedom” become an integrating principle and 
not a disintegrating one? This student says that Christians can 
claim a perspective which gives focus to all life as vocation in God. 


That means we have a chance ( which 
comes to few these days) to look at 
our life and the life of the world as if 
from a hilltop; to see it going by and 
get a clearer idea of where its seem- 
ingly confused, blind turbulence is go- 
ing. How is God working there? Some 
college courses don’t say. Ancient 
Thucydides wrote a long history of the 
Peloponnesian War, noting that if he 
could help men to understand one war 
thoroughly, they would understand 
why and how all wars were fought. He 
was right: war today is the same old 
story for those who have read his book. 
But he forgot the most important angle 
of all—how God understands it. It we 
knew that, we would know not only 
why wars are fought, but how we can 
turn battle forces into building forces. 
Similarly, it is only from God's hilltop 
that we can see where our lives and 
abilities can count most in the age-long 
war for right. 

No less a purpose than that is ours 
in college. No less than that will the 
world demand of people allowed now 
to stand on a hilltop while the rest of 
mankind suffers and dies in the battle. 

After the war most men will not 
have the hilltop perspective we have 
had. They will have only a deep long- 
ing for security and peace. In that long- 
ing they are unlikely 
to understand how 
tar we have all come 
from the old world, 
left behind, dead. 
“Don't change any- 
thing,” is what the 
ads counsel. But the 
old world was a pret- 
ty bad one. Jesus of 
Nazareth was cructi- 
fied daily in it. Like 
college, that world 
never hung together. 
Its joys were often 
just moments stolen 
from the meaningless 
chore of making a 


livang. But most people will be afraid of 
the new world. They'll be afraid unless 
we, by our life, can reveal God at work 
in this world, redeeming it to His 
peace. They'll be afraid unless we, com- 
ing from college, can show how every 
engineer, business man, coal miner, 
farmer, and textile worker can make his 
life count in building that peace. People 
will be timid and conservative as citi- 
zens unless we help them think out 
that Christian political and social strate- 
gy which soldiers or war _ workers 
haven’t had time to study or under. 
stand. All this can be the by-product 
of our hilltop view of life and our 
living by what we see from there. 


Do We Know What Truth Is? 


Can we find, ourselves, that Chris- 
tian vocation—as broad as God’s will— 
in colleges as they are today? Professor 
Factodates plods through his whole 
modern history course without so much 
as mentioning religion. Dr. Culturelag 
explains patiently in sociology that men 
worshipped God in the old days when 
they were still afraid of the world, 
rather than masters of it as they are 
today. While instructor Htuess inter- 
prets the cosmos as a chemical reaction, 
Dean Robot of the engineering school 
threatens to flunk men who neglect 
their studies for irrelevant “activities” 
like social action and Christian Asso- 
ciation. Can we wring a CAristian edu- 
cation out of such college life? 

Probably one way we can’t do so is to 
spend our college career “defending” 
our pre-college world-view. If we are 
normal students, college 
tory, politics, literature and the rest, are 
distinctly unfriendly, alas, to the ideas 
of God we bring from Sunday School. 
A host of questions beset our minds 
about how God made the world which 
scientists describe, where he lies hidden 
in the mess of modern politics, or the 
animal known as man. We may reject 
every suggestion which denies what we 
believe, or try to pretend there 1s no 


science, his- 
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conflict. Yet the result is: Christianity 
may be good, inspiring, and helpful— 
but is it true? 

That depends on what we call “true.” 
There has never been a creed written 
by all the scholars of the world, of 
which men could say, This contains the 
whole truth about God and the way he 
came to us in Jesus Christ. Nor is there 
any formula, as in science, by which 
we can test truth by its results. But our 
standard of truth comes into being 
when / feel the presence and the de- 
mand of the living God in my life. It 
is rooted in fellowship with Jesus of 
Galilee who, though he died 1g10 years 
ago is the livest person in the world 
today—still declaring himself the 
Truth, still helping us to live, ready to 
die again for us if necessary. A Chris- 
tian is not one who just believes cer- 
tain things about God and the world, 
but who tries to think out and live his 
life in the light of Christ’s challenge to 
him. 

Thus we, and not the teachers or the 
courses, hold the key to the real mean- 
ing of our college education. When we 
believe that Christ is truth, truth itself 
becomes not facts and formulae, but 
an inexhaustible mine of insight into 
human lives and God’s purposes for 
them; into the world, and what it 
truly means; into ourselves, and our 
Christian vocation. 


Take the Long View 


Thus we stand on our college hilltop 
most significantly if we allow Christ. to 
point our own way through the world 
which swirls about us. This sharing of 
Christ’s free vision involves some pret- 
ty definite “majors” in our undergrad- 
uate curriculum. Here are several: 

1. Courses. Studies in the general 
held of our chosen vocational career 
make the first claim on our class time. 
But what makes our vocation wisely 
Christian is our grasp of how it fits 
into the life of the world. We need a 
strong dose of social science courses, 
not only to see as a Christian citizen 
how our country fits into history, but 
how our vocation dovetails into the 
social system. We need psychology to 
understand our neighbor and how our 
work will affect human nature. We 
need the great thought and literature 
of the past, not as a luxury, but to 
deepen and enrich life this very year. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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| Glimpses of the Continental parallels to our own situation | 


EMANCIPATED CAMPUS: France 


Tu FRENCH UNiIversiTy is neither a 
point of departure, nor of reference. It 
is no longer the intellectual center of 
France. Artistic and cultural life of the 
nation is without rapport with univer- 
sity life. (Higher learning had become 
devoted to abstraction, and had become 
highly compartmentalized into special- 
ties, beyond which the student was ig- 
norant.) The student 1s limited to ac- 
cepting passively a series of ideas, more 
and more circumscribed and abstract. 


A reaction is developing against the 
defects of specialization and _ abstrac- 
tion. A new slogan is born: the con- 
crete. Really, the nature of the French 
University crisis can only be elucidated 
by an analysis of teaching, not in its 
technical results but in its human ef- 
fects, by a psychoanalysis, not of study, 
but of the student. This will reveal a 
three-fold deficiency: the French stu- 
dent is not a well-rounded person; he is 
separated from the life of the nation, 
from efficacious and concrete work, be- 
cause of a bourgeois state of mind; and, 
finally he has no creative activity or role 
in society. As a result of the exigencies 
of war, deportation, defeat, resistance, 
ideas of solidarity and of social respon- 
sibility take form. The student is no 


longer a dilettante, but a French citi- 

The existence of a real student com- 
munity is the primary condition for 
the reformation of the university. This 
community must constitute an origi- 
nal element in the life of the nation. It 
will only do this if it develops a double 
autonomy, material and spiritual, to 
challenge all customs, all ideologies, all 
external reactions. The university of 
tomorrow will not be neutral, but it 
will be independent. None of the fun- 
damental problems of human existence 
will be passed by in silence, or put in 
parentheses. In the reformation of edu- 
cation, there will be no imposed direc- 
tion, whether from the state or from 
professors. The essential quality of the 
latter will not be the mastery of tech- 
nical knowledge, but human associa- 
tion with the community, and a psy- 
chological rapport with the students, 
enabling them to help each student dis- 
cover his best possibilities and to orient 
him in the direction suitable to his apti- 
tudes. “Thus will the intellectual be 
recalled to his incarnation; thus will 
the student be liberated from his splen- 
did isolation; thus will technical spe- 
cialization be restored to its human 
context.” 


EMANCIPATED CAMPUS: Holland 


A vie OLD sTRUCTURE of the university 
community has revealed itself to be 
incapable of adapting itself, and the 
new roads are being sought with fran- 
tic haste. The fundamental idea is that 
the university, besides being an institu- 
tion for scientific research and _ profes- 
sional training, has as its destiny “the 
development of students that they may 
become the responsible bearers of spir- 
itual values.” Such development will 
be the work of the “civitas academica,” 
the university community where “sen- 
iors’ (professors) and “juniors” (stu- 
dents) have, side by side, their tasks 
and functions. 

But this “civitas academica,” can be 
understood only if at its base there is a 
new conception of the university..One 
underscores more and more the neces- 
sity of the development of character 


through university studies. . . . For this 
purpose, first of all, one will have to 
lead the students to understand clearly 
the ties that unite them and give them 
a clear idea of the great whole in which 
they all work. The very basis of such a 
university that pretends to take hold of 
the whole person is to carry on its 
search, in a general way, in “the best 
spiritual heritage of our people such as 
is formulated by Christianity and hu- 
manism.” This does not mean that 
Christian confessional universities will 
be created, but that there is a will to 
break at any price with the negative 
point of view of a neutral university, 
without character or principles. 


(From Postwar Reconstruction 
Reports 4 and 5, 1944, Euro- 
pean Student Relief.) 
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The Ivory Tower Is m Business 


College administrations control oil wells and 
opera houses, newspapers and chemical patents— 
and inevitably such commercial strings tend to 
tangle in the channels of academic freedom. 


by MARGARET CARTER 


EOPLE WHO glibly label institutions 
P.: higher learning “ivory towers” 
which have no business “know-how,” 
had better take a look at the record. 

Higher education itself has become 
a big industry. Look at the enrollment 
increase. In 1890 about 3 per cent ot 
the population 18-21 years of age was 
enrolled in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Fifty years later 15 per cent of the 
same age group, one and a half million 
students, were enrolled in such insti- 
tutions. What about the number of 
institutions? In 1900 we had 96g instt- 
tutions of higher education, of which 
roughly two-thirds were degree-grant- 
ing universities, colleges and _profes- 
sional schools, and one-third normal 
schools. By 1940 we had 1751 institu- 
tions of higher education, with a sharp 
increase in the number of junior col- 
leges and teachers colleges. 

The total value of property and en- 
dowment belonging to these institu- 
tions was valued in 1940 at $4.5 billion, 
with about $2.8 billion covering the 
value of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment. In his challenging 1944 annual 
report as President of the Carnegie 
Corporation, the late Walter C. Jessup 
describes this complex financial picture. 
He points out that roo colleges and 
universities normally administer budg- 
ets of $1,000,000 or more and 5 have 
budgets of $10,000,000 or more; that 
before the present war 25 universities 
were annually spending in the aggre- 
gate $175,000,000. 


It’s a Far-flung Business 


Let’s look for a moment at where 
the money is coming from. Most of us 
have grown accustomed to the housing 
and feeding facilities of educational in- 
stitutions. Along with these go college 
bookstores whose stocks may be as 
varied as those normally carried by 
stationery, haberdashery, drug and 
sporting goods shops. Then there are 
the expensive big-time athletic facilities. 
Ticket-promotion for a_ big athletic 
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event goes far beyond the student, fac- 
ulty and alumni market to the general 
public. And the gross income from one 
game alone, in many institutions, may 
equal the annual income of some twen- 
ty faculty members. 

With the increase in endowments, 
Dr. Jessup points out, “the colleges 
find themselves in the same position as 
a bank or an insurance company, in 
the necessity for buying, selling, leas- 
ing, or operating various forms of 
property. Thus the institutions, directly 
or indirectly, engage in many forms of 
business.” Many universities are vigor- 
ous enterprisers in their own right, and, 
as such, are engaged in far-flung com- 
petitive activities. Colleges now own 
everything from oil wells to country 
estates, from football stadia to opera 
houses, from newspapers to radio sta- 
tions, from hospitals to testing labora- 
tories. 

Many institutions have research foun- 
dations to which patents and royalties 
are assigned. The University of Chi- 
cago, for example, now owns and con- 
trols The Encylopedia Britannica and 
the educational films of Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. and Electrical Research Prod- 


ucts, Inc. 


“My God, | haven’t got any carotid arteries!” 


Jean Anderson in ‘’Vassar: Second Glance” 


With all of these business respongj. 
bilities a college and university execy. 
tive, as Dr. Jessup declares, “has be. 
come an efficient enterpriser. From 
force of long tradition and practice 
must be constantly on the lookont fo, 
great benefactions; today, to satisfy his 
professors or to secure what is com. 
monly known as recognition, he must 
also peddle small jobs to the founda- 
tions or to industry.” 


Business Tail Wags Scholastic Dog 


One can well ask what this trend 
means for higher education. Does jt 
imply that college and university presi- 
dents and trustees will be choser more 
for their managerial and busines: skills 
than for their interest and concern with 
educational problems? Do the business 
interests of institutions of higher learn. 
ing mean that academic fr.2dom js 
likely to be curtailed at point. where 
educational freedom may pre‘udice 
business operations? Will such  *etiyj- 
ties hinder or help improver, ° xt cf the 
curriculum? 

Says Dr. Jessup, “The ca ‘nt to 
which industry has turned to’ — uni- 
versity for help in solving its te -hnical 
problems is little realized. An analysis 
of the receipts of twenty universities 
~ re than 
300 industrial firms during a single 


shows payments made by 


As industry has turned to the aca- 
demic institutions, so labor is begin- 
ning to look in that direction. Estab- 
lishment of courses for training labor 
leaders, building up union scholarship 
funds to send union members to col- 
lege may presage much greater activ- 
ity on the part of organized labor to 
utilize the resources of academic insti- 
tutions. Whether or not labor organiza- 
tions will make contributions to these 
institutions for special projects in the 
same manner as industry remains to be 
seen. 

Certainly, today, the “ivory tower” is 
in business. Such business, in some in- 
stitutions, has placed very real curbs 
on academic freedom. The college man- 
agement will inevitably be faced with 
financing more and adequate educa- 
tional services. Financing without 
strings attached is a vital prerequisite 
to a dynamic and creative educational 
institution. Even though the “ivory 
tower’ is in business, its main concern 
should and must always be education. 
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FOR WORK, STUDY AND SERVICE 


, TUDENTS WHO WISH to supplement the aca- 

5 demic knowledge of the classroom with 
tual experience will enjoy participation in 
the summer projects sponsored by the National 
Student Councils of the YMCA and YWCA 
and other agencies. Students who have taken 


part in surnmer projects value four major as- 
pects of them: (1) new 
social and economic conditions; (2) deeper in- 


understanding of 


jght into the meaning of the Christian re- 
kigion which comes from facing tough com- 
munity eroblems with such a group; (2) the 
fun and tellowship of living cooperatively with 
a highly se lected group of students from many 
colleges, and (4) the money earned (if any) 
roward school expenses. Projects sponsored by 
the National Student Councils of the YMCA 
and YWCA ore of three types: 


YMCA YWCA 


Students in- Industry 


Stude.tts ire regular jobs in shops, fac- 
tories * ., and work regular shifts for 
pay. The cooperatively in a central place, 
usually a college dormitory. They meet 


three ti, a week with civic, labor and re- 


gious leaders to discuss their new learnings. 


Because the groups are located in manpower 
yeas, wages and living costs are both high, 
but students usually save from $10 to $20 
each week ‘ained director is in charge of 
each pro}. 


CuHicaco STUDENTS-IN-INDUsSTRY PRoyJEcT, be- 
sinning June 17, Fee $15.00. Apply to Harold 
Colvin, Room 1014, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


playground 
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These Work Camp-ers are making a community 


MINNEAPOLIS STUDENTS-IN-INDUsSTRY PROJECT, 
beginning June 15, Fee $15.00. Apply to Clar- 
ence Elliott, North Central Area, YMCA, 320 
South gth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


SEATTLE STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY PROJECT, be- 
ginning July 1. Apply to William Genne, 831 
S.W. 6th Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 


HARTFORD STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY PROTECT, be- 
ginning June 26, Fee $15.00. Apply to Eliza- 
beth Johns, S.C.M., 167 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton 11, Massachusetts. 

For information concerning projects which 
may be held in other cities write: Fern Bab- 
cock, H00 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

Community Service Projects 
New 
Group, beginning July 1. 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE 
Students work six 
hours per day in settlements and other agen- 
cies. They meet three afternoons and evenings 
a week with outstanding civic, labor and re- 
ligious leaders. Cost $50-$200. Apply to Law- 
New 


rence Hosie, 600 Lexington Avenue, 


York 22, New York. 
Association Leadership Training 
PRESIDENTS SCHOOL FOR STUDENT CHRISTIAN 


LEADERS. Students are enrolled 
credit hours at 


ASSOCIATION 
for six Union Theological 
Seminary. Cost $150. Scholarships available. 
Apply to Fern Babcock, 600 Lexington Ave- 


nue, New York 22, New York. 


FRIENDS SERVICE 


Work Camps will be held in Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Nashville, Tennessee; Leslie County, 
Kentucky; Chicago; and San Francisco. Peace 
Caravans will train 1n an insti- 
tute at Antioch College and work 
in eight states in’ the East and 
Middle West. A 


“Changing 


Seminar on 
Attitudes” 
held near Philade!phia. 


Human 
will be 


Student-in-Industry groups will 


work in Philadelphia and St. 
Lous. Two Service 
Groups for Women will work 
in St. Louis and one on the 


Maine sea coast. Women’s Ser- 
vice in Mental Hospitals offers 
an opportunity for work at the 
Pennsylvania State Hospital (in 
these last three types of projects, 
volunteers earn part of 
their expenses). Institutes of In- 
ternational Relations will con- 
tinue in twelve sections of the 
country. Volunteers continue to 
work in Mexico on year-round 
projects. For further intorma- 


tion, write Summer Projects, 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


/ 


Work, seminar discussion, and cooperative 
living fill the programs of Student-in-Industry 
groups 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


Write: Summer Student Service, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. About roo students 
are needed for varied types of work among 
miners, isolated farmers, sharecroppers, mull 
villagers, Indians, Mexicans, migrants. 


METHODIST CHURCH 


Youth Caravans. There will be many cara- 
vans tor which about 200 students are needed. 
Write: Caravan Committee, 810 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Work Camps sponsored by the National 
Conterence of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Broadway, 


Lisle Fellowship. A summer service project 
for students in world community and recon- 
struction. Each student pays according to his 
ability. No one is excluded if he meets the 
qualifications for admission but can not pay. 
For information write to DeWitt C. Baldwin, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11, N. Y. 


Vacation School and Community Service 
Work in South and East. Expenses and $5.00 
a week. Write: Department of Town and 
Country Work, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PRESBYTERIAN, U.S. 


Write: 309 Urban Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. Out-post Sunday schools among N« 


gro, Southern Mountain, and Mexican groups. 


SERVING YOUR CHURCH 


YOUR CHURCH may need you for: Cara 
vans, Hospital Aid, Work Among Migrants, 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, or Work Camps; 
it may put you to work serving the people in 
mining villages, social settlements, fishing 
communities, among underprivileged children. 
Write: Summer Student 
Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 10, N. Y. 


Christian Service, 
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Something NEW 

Student Public Affairs News—SPAN 
tor short—is a new department in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN and a new publication 
of the NICC Program Commission. 
SPAN proposes to give information on 
public affairs and offer suggestions for 
action on one public issue each month. 
It will be mimeographed on one page, 
and will be sent to Christian Associa- 
tion Presidents and Advisers each 
month. 

Students are increasingly concerned 
about public issues and aware that they 
must express their judgments and con- 
victions to the governmental officials 
and others responsible for determining 
national policy. Many Christian Asso- 
ciations have Student Public Affairs 
Committees. Regional Public Affairs 
Committees are at work in the Pacific 
Southwest, Rocky Mountain, Geneva, 
Middle Atlantic and New England re- 
gions. 


For March, SPAN suggests study 
and action on the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals for General International Or- 
ganization. The future peace of the 
world depends, in large measure, upon 
the kind of international organization 
established for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. Will it 
have power to stop aggression? Can it 
deal effectively with the economic, so- 
cial, political and military relations be- 
tween nations? Will the U. S. assume 
mature responsibility for its part in the 
new organization? 

PRESENT STATUS—Proposals for the 
establishment of a general international 
organization to be called the United 
Nations were made by the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference at Washington in 
September, 1944. Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia, China and the United States 
were represented. The proposals are 
now being discussed by the peoples and 
governments of all the United Nations. 
Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt dis- 
cussed some of the disputed recom- 
mendations at their meeting in Yalta. 
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A conference of all the United Nations 
will meet in San Francisco in April to 
dratt a charter for a world organiza- 
tion, this charter to be submitted to the 
respective governments for ratification. 


FINAL DECISION concerning partici- 
pation of the United States will be 
made by the ninety-six members of the 
Senate. Ratification requires a_two- 
thirds vote of the Senators present. 
Forty to fifty senators are known to be 
reasonably sure to vote for U. S. par- 
ticipation, ten are unalterably opposed, 
while 36-40 are uncertain. 

No one claims that the proposals 
made at Dumbarton Oaks are perfect. 
The Federal Council of Churches, the 
National Council of the YMCA and 
the National Board of the YWCA are 
supporting the adoption of the pro- 
posals and recommending improvement 
at specific points. 


SUGGESTED ACTION—Study the 
proposals, judge their possible effec- 
tiveness, and write three letters: (1) to 
Secretary of State Edward Stettinius 
who has called upon citizens to express 
their opinions concerning the propos- 
als, (2) and (3) to the senators from 
your state. Express your conviction 
concerning the need for international 
organization and for U. S. participa- 
tion in it. Ask your senators how they 


stand on this issue. 
Fern Babcock 


Said a doughboy arriving in Pisa, 
“Now show me your Tower, tf 
you pleasa. 
It’s long been my aim 
To lean on the same 
And think of my darling Elisa.” 
(New York Times) 


A Subscriber is Born 
Dear Editor: While playing phonograph 
records at the local Y, I came across your 
magazine, the INTERCOLLEGIAN. I found it 
very interesting and decided to subscribe. En- 
close find a dollar for a year’s subscription. 
Sincerely, 
Pvt. Vincent C. Schumacher 35843000 


The Inner Freedom 


(Continued from page 15) 

2. Teachers. Greatness among pro. 
fessors depends on the clarity, fairness 
and inspiration with which they see the 
relation of all of life to their own syb. 
ject, and interpret life through thar 
subject. That’s why some of the great. 
est professors are not Christian jp 
name: no Christian has arisen in thei; 
field to show them how much riche; 
their scholarship may be in the light of 
Christ’s fellowship. Yet we may learp 
more from great and lonely men than 
from many a dogmatic believer for they 
stand humbly before the mystery of 
life. Their philosophies are not anti. 
Christian but almost-Christian. Seek 
out such interpreters on your campus 
when you choose courses. Let us chal- 
lenge their faith with yours and allow 
ours to be challenged with their jp. 
sights. First, we must master the stuf 
of their subject; second, relate it strong. 
ly enough to our Christian faith so that 
it can stand the shock of attack. 


3. A student Christian group. In this 
fellowship we grow in new under. 
standing of the Christian faith itself, 
what it means to follow Christ in all 
life, including our vocation. Here prob. 
lems raised in the classroom come to a 
head. Here Christianity works out its 
relation to the science of Darwin or 
Einstein, to Dumbarton Oaks, or peace. 
time conscription. The kind of truth 
Christians believe in is nourished in 
fellowship and in action, even while we 
learn. For we stand on our college hill. 
top today not alone, but with other 
pioneering Christian students, and 
with One who points a way ahead. 


“AIDS TO 
WORSHIP” 


An anthology of prayers 


litanies, readings, confession 
of faith and other worshy 
material prepared by th 
president of this Seminary 


obtainable from Macmilla 


or any bookstore. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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PROGRAM PLANNING— 


Conversations with Christian Association Cabinets 


Student Responsibility for Higher Education 


Thousands of Gls soon will be flock- 
ing back to college. Is your university 
prepared to give them the values they 
want and need? Those who are stu- 
dents now will play a large part in 
determining the kind of college the 
veterans will come back to. 

Students are more responsible tor the 
development of college policies than is 
commonly supposed. Educators meet in 
solemn conclave and discuss the values 
of liberal arts or general education ver- 
sus vocational education—but students 
decide the issue by their choice of ma- 
ior fields. The faculty debates may add 
a course in family relations to the cur- 
riculum—but students make the de- 
cision when fifty sign up for the course. 
The aristocratic tradition of culture for 
the privileged few vies with the demo- 
cratic view- of making education avail- 
able to all able to receive it, but the 
students decide by developing either 
colleges where “Greeks” look down 
their noses at “barbarians,” or true 
communities of learning. Conservatives 
look to colleges to train persons skilled 
in the maintenance of the status quo, 
while liberals expect them to produce 
leaders in the struggle tor the rights of 
all men—but the students decide by 
their choice ot professors, courses and 
extra-curricular activities. 


SCAs CAN HELP 


Students need not make these im- 
portant decisions alone. One of the 
greatest contributions of the Christian 
Association is to provide a fellowship 
group which can face issues together, 
trom the perspective of the Christian 
religion. A series of Christian Associa- 
tion meetings on CHARTING My Epvuca- 
TIONAL Course would help students 
make their own educational choices. 
Suggestions for four meetings are: 


MEETING ONE—Should College Pre- 
pare One Vocationally? To what ex- 
tent are college graduates prepared to 
enter vocations? What protessions re- 
quire graduate study? Should every 
college student have a vocational plan? 


MARCH, 1945 


Ask two recent graduates to say how 
well equipped they were after four 
college years. Ask the vocations coun- 
sellor or the director of placement to 
describe the experience of graduates. 


MEETING TWO-—Don't Be An Ig- 
norant Ph.D.! What general education 
does every college graduate need? What 
courses in history, literature, sociology, 
economics, government, health, family 
relations, art, music, biology, chemis- 
try, psychology and religion constitute 
the minimum equipment of a cultured 
person? Ask a panel of six seniors to 
discuss these questions. Ask a_ noted 
specialist who is also an educated _ per- 
son to summarize the discussion. 


MEETING THREE—How Democratic 
ls Our Campus? Arnold Nash says 
that the unresolved conflict between the 
aristocratic and democratic traditions of 
American college lite is evidenced by 
the side-by-side acceptance of students 
who work their way through school 
and the social hierarchy of the fra- 
ternity system. Are all students fully 
accepted in campus life, or are their 
places carefully marked on a_ popular- 
ity rating scale ranging trom BMOCs 
to the most timid, cringing freshman? 
How mature are your campus tradi- 
tions? How will veterans respond to 
wearing freshman caps, refraining 
from using certain entrances and _par- 
ticipating in fraternity initiations? Is 
campus government so organized that 
the wishes of all are considered or does 
an inner circle “put over” its ideas? 
Ask three students to make five-minute 
speeches on these questions betore 
opening the meeting to discussion. 


MEETING FOUR—How Can the 
College Train for Community Lead- 
ership? For reference, read The Inner 
Freedom by Charles C. West, and 
Christian Association Looks at the Col- 
lege by Eleanor French, in this issue of 
THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. Read also, Chap- 
ter One in The University and the 
Modern World—Arnold Nash, ( Mac- 
millan, $2.50). Ask three community 


leaders, active in religious lite, race re- 
lations and politics, to discuss this issue. 


STUDENTS ANALYZE O. U. 

The YMCA and YWCA of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma organized a Con- 
servative University Critics group early 
in December with seventy-five mem- 
bers. A campus opinion poll in the 
Oklahoma Daily tormed the basis of 
discussion of the first session. Leaders 
of the group report the suggestions 
made to the responsible university of- 
ficials. (Write: Ted Ledeen, YMCA 
Secretary, Norman, Oklahoma, for 
turther information. ) 


Plans for Spring 

March, April and May are significant 
months in the Association year. In ad- 
dition to developing our on-going pro- 
gram, this is the time when the foun- 
dation is laid tor the coming year’s 
work. Current issues which alert Chris- 
tian Associations will be discussing in 
the coming months are: 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for 
general international organization. 
(Material for discussion and action has 
been sent to each Association president. ) 

Love and Marriage in Wartime and 
After. For reference see Dr. Ruben 
Hill’s pamphlet on this subject, Asso- 
ciation Press, 15¢. 

Summer Projects. Opportunities for 
learning and serving during vacation. 

Compulsory Military Training in 
Peacetime. The second issue of SPAN 
will deal with this issue. 

Jobs for All or a Postwar Depres- 
sion? See the NICC Program Pam- 
phlet on Full Employment. 


EVENTS which lay the toundation for 
next year s work are (1) election of the 
new ofhcers and appointment of the 
new cabinet in March; (2) a cabinet 
conference for outlining next year’s 
work; (3) a service for the installation 
of new members; (4) a reception for 
high school seniors to welcome them 
into the fellowship otf the Christian 
Association. 


Fern Babcock 
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